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BOOK THE MONTH CLUB—SEPTEMBER SELECTION 


Hemingway, Ernest The Old Man and the Sea 
Scribner’s. Sept. 1952. 140p. $3.00. 


you probably know for yourself now, Papa Hem- 
ingway has hauled off and socked his critics with solid 
between-the-eyes punch that may not quite knock- 
out blow, but will make the carpers see stars again, 
all around Papa. The Old Man the Sea has pro- 
duced what apt become classic”, minor mod- 
ern epic, little masterpiece. classic its simpli- 
city tale and telling; and amazingly affecting. 
clean and lean and almost intolerably suspenseful. 
And the title almost tells the tale, The Old Man and 
the Sea. 

There are only The Old Man and The Boy and ‘the 
Sea—with the Marlin and the Sharks—and the Sky. 
little else there not important. 


The Old Man, Santiago, was once The Champion, 


fishing and strength, his seaside village Cuba. 
Now poor and alone, old men are likely be. 


Only The Boy—not his son, but 


because The Boy loves the Old Man. They had fished 
together and the Old Man had taught the Boy his first 
lessons the Sea. But when the Boy had been taught 
enough and was old enough, his papa made him help 
his family boat, and the Old Man had sail alone. 
For eighty-four days—all summer—he had 
lines avail. The eighty-fifth day, felt, must 
different; would row out the deeps and count 
the current and the wind bring him in. 


This day long and empty, luckless the others, 
until late on. Then, gently first, fish takes hook. 


great fish, strong and cunning, and tows the 
Old Man far eastward through night and another day, 
far out into the Sea where September hurricanes gather 
strike. 


Because the Old Man Man, knowing the ways 
the Sea and sea things, finally kills the Fish and 
mightier fish than has even seen; longer even 
than his boat, can only lash the underside 
and hope that the winds will carry him home before 
the sharks—his enemies—can find him. 


The sharks come, one after another. The Old Man 
fights them, valiantly, desperately. But old and 
weary and alone. The sharks are too many. There 
are only the bones and the looming tail the great fish 


has won when returns. has only enough 
strength creep his little shack sleep, hungry, 
hands torn, defeated; and yet, triumphant, too. 


The Boy finds him and feeds him and promises 
with him from then on. But not know that the 
Old Man will ever again down the Sea. And the 
Boy weeps, when the Old Man cannot see his tears, 
because knows that only Boy had been with the 
Old Man that day, they two might have brought back 
more than great spine and tail tourists mistake 
for shark’s. 


Save for rare place name, like Guanabacoa, the 
longest word recall this superb story likely 
Most artful artlessness. Perhaps 
the novella and the short story are Mr. Hemingway’s 
most proper metier. His best work has, think, been 
done this form. had rather have his volumes 
short stories than all the four novels has pub- 
lished these many years. 
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But Papa must come high these days. The brief book 
tagged Three Dollars. But then the proletariat 
can have the whole thing, with sketchy illustrations, for 
twenty cents Life, (September Ist). 


Grady, 


University Scranton 


BOOK THE MONTH CLUB—SEPTEMBER 
SELECTION 


Borden, Mary You, the Jury 
Longsman, Green. Sept. 10, 1952. 346p. $3.00. 

You, the Jury focuses the life story one Martin 
Merriedew narrated Lady Barbara Patche, child- 
hood friend. And fascinating story is, too. Martin 
was strange boy. strange frightening man. 
would draw people him, get them under his spell, 
impose his will theirs, then they showed the least 
sign rebellion would drop them, cut them clean out 
his life.’ Martin exercised his spell over Francis, 
Lady Barbara’s brother, won his undying allegiance, 
used his money open medical clinic, and then 
dropped him. There was something messianic about 
Martin, some total dedication that could not under- 
stood reason but that nevertheless inflamed the heart 
his followers. made charming playmate but 
even his youth possessed indomitable will. 
could not elastic like the others. With him 
was either all nothing. Compromise was alien 
him oil water. 


Martin followed his father’s footsteps and became 
doctor. tried more and more work impossible 
cures means hypnotism and auto-suggestion. But 
there was more than that. seemed driven 
some kind religio-mystic impulse, some power 
that drove him mercilessly his way. And what 
way was. Absolute poverty, thinking where the 
next meal was come from, working the slums, 
gathering followers whom ruthlessly demanded 
obedience and the renounciation worldly goods, this 
was what stood for and lived. 


Lady Barbara, the narratrix, going back over the thirty- 
six years her experience Martin, tries under- 
stand the man and the sources his power 
failure. Finally, the last episode rising tensions, 
Martin arraigned for treason before Lady Barbara’s 
husband. Martin convicted the jury one out 
three counts but Charles, Barbara’s Magistrate hus- 
band, saves him from the death penalty having him 
consigned the mental hospital Broadmoor where 
dies. only then, that the real tragedy the 
book unfolds Barbara talks her husband 
afterward and says “If one could certain about God, 
Charles, one would safe.” Thus with deft twist 
the pen, the author reveals the tragedy Lady 
Barbara, sophisticated worldly breeding, superficially 
self-sufficient, terribly inadequate the face life. 
feel that have missed something. The chance, 
have written this book because great uncertainity. 
finished and still uncertain; but have 
Charles; stick Charles.” 


The final paragraph has meaning only relationship 
what has gone before; the lives Lady Barbara 
and Charles, the patients young Martin Merrie- 


Best SELLERs 


dew, the prostitute saved, the Parliamentarian who 
gave all and turned against him, even the 
wounded German soldiers who took advantage his 
solicitude for them and mocked him for his care. The 
trial for treason might symbolic the new trial 
which modern times have put Christ only now 
understanding has replaced the malice twenty cen- 
turies Martin, too, emerges more symbol 
that conscience which beyond the reaches the 
state than fanatic obsessed crazy ideal. 


The narration You, the Jury excellent. The spac- 
ing and tempo the various incidents the lives 
the characters involved with Martin has been har- 
monious and rhythmic that the reader made swing 
with the Possibly Martin was 
than psychic. Just when the reader about cast 
him aside madman, his sympathies are caught 
the courage martyr. the moment when one 
verges losing patience with Martin’s inhuman, iron 
will, then suddenly appears action the 
honest, human heart. 


The descriptions the two little villages, Crabbe 
Major and Crabbe Minor, the people, the Manor the 
Earl Greymouth, the aristocracy come hard times, 
are all piece. The trial scene avoids the deadly 
rhetoric long speeches and reports the examination 
the witnesses with the hard clipped rap 
gavel. All all, You, the Jury deserves make the 
best-seller lists for its artistry prose and 
recommended all who prefer interesting novel 
sensational one. 


Department Romance Languages, 
Fordham University, 

New York, New York 


LITERARY GUILD—SEPTEMBER SELECTION 


Hartog, Jan The Distant Shore 
Harper. Aug. 20, 1952. 309p. $3.50. 


The Distant Shore fictional amplification the 
author’s actual experiences the British OTWA 
(“Ocean-going Tugboats Western Approaches”) and 
postwar search for mental peace disillusioned 
The book has certain lack unity com- 
bining two stories independent each other that 
England they are being separately published; but 
offers suspenseful adventure, authentic picture 
little known yet highly stirring phase the war, and 
rather searching study the fearful demoralization 
within men who live from moment moment and 
have confident expectation tomerrow. 


BEST SELLERS issued the Library, University 

Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Subscription price, $2.50; Single Copies, Cents; 
Canadian and Foreign, $3.00. Syndicate Subscription, 
$10.00, gives right reprinting classifications and 
separate reviews. Entered second class matter, 
April 16, 1943, the post office Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, under the act March 1879. Copyright, 
1952, the University Scranton. Indexed the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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HEADLINERS 

Book and Classification Author and Review 
The Caine Mutiny (IIb) Wouk Apr. 
The Silver Chalice (Ila) Costain Aug. 
The Gown Glory (Ila) Turnbull Mar. 
The Cruel Sea (IIb) Monsarrat Aug. 
The Hidden Flower (Ila) Buck June 
The Alexandrians (III) Mills June 
The Golden Hand (III) Simon June 
The Houses Between (Ila) Spring May 
Matador Conrad June 
The Sea Around Carson 
Journey the Far Pacific Dewey July 
Adlai Stevenson Illinois: 

Portrait Busch Aug. 
Confidential (IIb) Lait May 


The story related its chief character, known simply 
the Skipper. escapes from occupied 
England and joins the tugboat service, whose job 
rescue disabled ships knocked out convoys 
submarine action. commander the Zeeland, 
serves out the war series terrifying cruises that 
pit his inadequate arament and speed against U-boats 
that with disdainful superiority use the tugs for gunnery 
practice. 


Shore days for the tugboat personnel show the unin- 
hibited pattern taking one’s pleasure when and where 
can found; they consist chiefly drunken escape 
from fear alternating with open concubinage sub- 
stitute for affection. From Dop, fellow captain lost 
sea, Skipper inherits flat and girl that complete his 
indoctrination. But and Stella violate the traditions 
the situation, and his three predecessors, falling 
chology, however, she scrupulously finds 
ceptable after sinks his first U-boat and thereby as- 
sumes the aspect killer her mind. Her flight 
home the Hebrides closes the first story the be- 
ginning Skipper’s disillusionment. 


Part II, entitled reports Skipper’s postwar 
career. After recovery from wounds received the 
invasion southern France, spends his savings 
holiday Paris and search for Stella that reveals she 
married Warsaw Polish air officer. then 
joins Goatskin, his old mate, Mediterranean salvage 
sunken Liberty ships. The badly bungled operation 
provides the reader with many thrilling episodes, but 
brings Skipper only renewed bitterness: loss 
new romance, with the Chinese girl Nicole, Goat- 
skin; partial paralysis Goatskin during deep dive; 
and final failure the whole expedition. 


June Simmons, English nurse, renews his interest 
womankind and working out useful life. re- 
builds old tug for storm-rescue service and gathers 
aboard most his old crew, colorful lot whose 
variegated personalities provide much the interest 
the whole book. Their high hopes are dashed the 
first gale, however, when Bakker, tough old rival cap- 
tain, outsmarts the newcomers. But then Skipper 


has made two important conquests: over his own in- 
direction and for the hand wife. 


marries June 


Shirer 


and settles down happy life mate aboard Bakker’s 
ship. Goatskin, who has failed find purpose life, 
leaves with Nicole for suicide pact that provides 
unpieasant and unnecessary kind conclusion. 


The style, which only sometimes successfully simulates 
sea captain’s talk, undistinguished and uneven. 
The book’s merits lie rather male characterization, 
suspenseful episode, and occasionally colorful descrip- 
tion. Hartog’s frank acceptance and use the 
brutal aspects war and the waterfront, course, 
make injudicious reading for juveniles. 


George Grauel, Ph.D., 
John 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


LITERARY GUILD—OCTOBER SELECTION 


Shirer, William Midcentury Journey 
Farrar, Straus Young. Sept. 1952. 310p. $3.50. 
Mr. Shirer, Berlin Diary fame, makes his tour 
Europe 1950 the basis for this volume. However, 
not, some would feel that has been rather late 
appearing. this book Shirer interestingly and effec- 
tively recounts the changes Europe between 1925, 
when became correspondent there for American 
newspapers, and the year 1950. the latter year 
once more visited Austria, France, Germany and Eng- 
land. each chapter endeavors explain some 
detail the events, many which had witnessed, that 
brought about the staggering changes that took place 
Europe between 1925 and 1950. 
Mr. Shirer nothing not forthright his appraisals 
men, nations and events. Petain and 
dislikes Leopold Belgium because hates every- 
thing Fascistic (pp. 18-19); condemns Communism 
Czechoslovakia, where “the Communists destroyed the 
freedoms, the institutions, the fine culture noble 
little land” (p. 27), but admits that the 
overlooked the evils Communism (p. 35), did 
many other “liberals”. considers the Spaniards 
who fought against Franco have been “democratic 
people who went down fighting before the assault 
fascism” (p. condemns both Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg enemies democracy (p. 
will find condemnations Communism the 
but they are not nearly bitter frequent the 
blasts against Nazi and Fascist influences. 


Shirer especially concerned with the reasons for the 
sad decline many European nations during the 
period 1925-1950. blames the French middle class 
for its lack loyalty France (p. 74); condemns 
the French journalists who took money from Germany 
and Italy the 1930’s and who wrote accordingly (p. 
82); particularly blames the French government 
1936 for not having stopped Hitler from reoccuping the 
Rhineland (p. 91). convinced that the menace 
Hitler could have been ended forever French sup- 
port the terms the Versailles Treaty that par- 
ticular time. 

Regardless because his long residence Ger- 
many, Shirer seems dislike and distrust the Germans. 
Recalling earlier days, Shirer writes: “Perhaps there 
was love there. But God knows there had also been 
hate when the Hitler time saw what collective bar- 


Dawson 


barians the Germans could become. was all very 
well for the learned historians say that all peoples 
were fundamentally the same. the personal experi- 
ence daily living through most the days the 
Third Reich could see for myself that, during that 
short period least, the German people became pos- 
sessed evil spirit, which brutalized them and de- 
graded them that they justly earned—and deserved— 
and had—the hatred every other people Europe” 
(p. 116). believes that the Germans provoked both 
World Wars; means assured that they have 
changed any way. 


the chapter entitled Master Race” there 
condemnation Hitler sufficiently detailed satisfy 
even Stalin, Hitler’s associate 1939. Together with 
the condemnation Hitler this chapter there also 
presented condemnation England and France for 
not stopping Hitler. There condemnation Stalin 
for helping Hitler start World War II. England par- 
ticularly condemned because she not only failed stop 
Hitler but did all that she could strengthen him 
against possibly troublesome France 
seems difficult account for England’s alleged astute- 
ness diplomacy, view this unpardonable and 
devastating error. 


concluding chapters, Shirer tells much that 
liked socialistic England, and much that does 
not like present day America. seems espe- 
cially outraged, many other “liberals” the 
freedom speech being accorded Senator McCar- 
thy. Nothing seems irritate “liberal” quite much 
freedom enjoyed opponent. 


Whether not you agree completely with Mr. Shirer’s 
opinions, you will probably profit from reading this 
volume European impressions, written veteran 


observer. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, 


Dawson, Christopher Understanding Europe 
Sheed Ward. Sept. 11, 1952. 255p. $3.50. 


the the West are ever enjoy the inter- 
national harmony and co-operation which, world- 
wide basis, constitutes the ideal the United Nations, 
they have first get know themselves and each 
other. has already been too well demonstrated that 
facile communications not necessarily lead under- 
standing. fact, Christopher Dawson’s thesis, like 
Crane Brinton’s states that mans material progress 
science, social reform and quantitative factors has far 
outstripped his moral and spiritual capacity control 
the forces has created. lack understanding 
lies the heart the crisis, lack understanding 
that places the problem the hands the educators 
well those the statesmen. For experience has 
forced the two progressively closer together the very 
debacles that have occurred whenever they worked 
apart. 


Undrstanding Europe coalesces some the elements 
already seen Religion and Culture and especially 
Religion and the Rise Western Culture such 
fashion produce what probably the most illumi- 


Best 


nating and most important cultural conspectus 
Europe for modern times. All too frequently, educa- 
tion and/or the educators miss the essential fact that 
Europe society peoples. “Take Yugoslavia—you 
Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Old Serbia, Macedonia, Montenegro—all with 
their separate characteristics and their strongly marked 
social personalities traditions. Take 
Spain—in the North alone you have Galicia, Leon, Old 
Castille, The Basque Provinces, Navarre, Aragon, Cata- 
lonia—half dozen peoples speaking four different lan- 
guages, with their own traditions culture and even 
separate political institutions. Take Italy, which 
its great days was sort miniature Europe—a society 
states the most diverse type divided fierce 
political rivalries but united strong sense com- 
mon culture.” these historic societies peoples, 
the communities such that Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, that make international 
tional organization possible. Arbitrary lines national 
boundary imposed treaty conquest and sustained 
chauvinistic education have made Europe the center 
international disorder instead the core Western 
unity. 


Europe not only stands apart and independent Asia 
reason the Greek and Latin separation from the 
East, but also because this society people possesses 
spiritual unity inherited from 
fact, the great tragic irony history, that the very up- 
heaval now convulsing the mass civilizations the 
East and producing the tensions between East and 
West, are direct result Western ideas and Western 
influence. The modern nationalist movements Asia 
owe their origins Europe even while they express 
themselves bitter reaction against Europe’s political 
hegemony. 


The East-West dividing line draws itself most sharply 
through Germany, and Germany depends the 
construction Europe. Germany creates special 
problem for the West that her national patriotism 
and national culture did not hand hand with 
growth her national state—as was the case 
land and France. German political unity was militarily 
put upon the nation Prussia, while her national cul- 
ture and national consciousness followed different 
sociological process dependent the three rival Ger- 
manies that existed and after the Empire 1809 and 
the Germanic Confederation 1886. 


the same line thought, Christopher Dawson traces 
the patterns German culture the eastern sector 
where touches upon Russia. explores the Euro- 
pean “thing”, spread across the colonial empires 
the last century, and touches upon the United 
States. For the United States, too, but Western 
which insists upon its own individuality, its 
with regard the Old World. This gives the civiliza- 
tion the United States dual character which “may 
almost described the root American history”. 


The final analysis reveals the best Dawson’s thought, 
namely his treatment the modern revolt against 
Europe which implicitly revolt against the common 
moral and spiritual values Christendom’s legacy 
the West. The future will depend upon the 
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tion those common moral and spiritual 
will depend, too, upon the Christian’s understanding 
his own traditions and the life-giving power that 
they have. 


has become commonplace now say that Chris- 
topher Dawson “hard” read. May also become 
commonplace say how spiritually and practically 


Victor Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department Romance Languages 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB—SEPTEMBER 
SELECTION 


O’Faolain, Sean Newman’s Way 
Devin-Adair. Sept. 15, 1952. 335p. $4.50. 


This book little more expensive than the average, 
but, often the case higher price brackets, has 
twice the quality ordinary article. turns pro- 
found comical, factual chatty, never flags 
interest becomes heavy, and yet work serious, 
hard scholarship. Any Newman student certainly 
should own it, for contains much new material 
well excellent critical acumen. Perhaps because 
Mr. O’Faolain novelist that knits into such fine 
narrative extensive array facts. This skillful 
handling the story also makes good reading for any 
mature reader whether particularly interested New- 
man not. all counts Mr. O’Faolain has written 
strikingly successful biography. 

What new about the book its approach. Books 
Newman are apt heavy: his religious and philo- 
sophic reflections are apt tempt biographer poly- 
syllabic phrases learned digressions, none too inter- 
esting. again Newman may treated lonely 
genius, force cultural history. All this takes away 
from him human being. Mr. O’Faolain seems 
have set himself correct these tendencies. “My 
original conception,” remarks, “was sort Con- 
versation Piece, family portrait. had not been 
done before: would, hoped, help humanize the 
whole Newman legened.” Exactly—and may say 
has succeeded this. Here picture Newman 
company with his brothers, sisters, parents, aunts, 
and uncles not found other books. come 
know him and his family the important little things 
daily life, ahd the whole comedy, tragedy, and ex- 
citement make good reading. 


But gradually attained his towering stature, New- 
man dwarfed his family, and Mr. O’Faolain admits this 
caused him difficulty keeping the family portrait 
idea. limits the book the first half Newman’s 
life. After 1845 there was not enough this kind 
material carry on. Therefore have only kind 
epilog Newman’s latter years. Vastly more docu- 
mented were these years, they didn’t contain the 
kind material needed for family portrait. “Only 
some dear intimate the Oratory, such Ambrose 
St. John, who, Newman one time hoped, might have 
written his Memoir, could have entered into his heart 
during that second life broken peace and humble 
happiness. None can hope now.” The bulk the 
book then concludes about 1845. But gives very 


Shute 123 


good picture Newman and his intimates and deserves 
the highest recommendation. 


Fr. Bruno McAndrew, 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, 


* * * 


Shute, Nevil The Far Country 
Morrow. Sept. 1952. 343p. $3.50. 


paradox art that the more brilliantly realized 
the creation, the less consciously noticed the crafts- 
manship. The onlooker, the listener, the reader 
swept through heirarchic series awarenesses from 
pure sensation emotional turbulence intellectual 
perception the ordered relationship all the parts 
unified whole. Then, almost mystic state 
contemplation—the mind disinterestedly seeing the ob- 
ject its own existence (on purely natural level, 
course)— that same viewer, listener, reader experi- 
ences, unique and individual degree, that flash 
insight into the nature reality which moved the 
original artist that had give his perception that 
order some kind objective expression. When that 
achieved gifted human being call him genius; 
deserves the name because enriches his more 
feebly endowed brethren who lack his gift. Unfortu- 
nately, there are few them any generation; 
have satisfied sometimes with their competitors 
who possess intermediary talent. They are masters 
their craft and from they manage support them- 
selves. One such these artisans—they are not 
hacks—in the literary world Nevil Shute. 


For years, Mr. Shute has been turning out above-aver- 
age literary artifacts: well-made stories following un- 
written formula yet not varying too much their basic 
structure, executed with deceptive ease and ordered 
cold geometric function. cite few, there were 
Ordeal, Most Secret, The Chequer Board, and 
Highway. Many journeyman writer would proud 
them. Peopled with characters who have definable 
identities for the moments their existence during the 
reading the particular novel, they have sustained 
narrative power. Yet quickly these same characters 
disappear into the cloud land literary memories, un- 
recognizable brief span time. But think that 
Mr. Shute doesn’t mind: they have served his purpose 
and yours; kas displayed his talent for your transient 
enjoyment; has little need your memory. 


The author’s newest novel illustrates the case point. 
Recently Shute moved from the drab austerity Eng- 
land the relatively strange and unexplored (fiction- 
ally) continent Australia. There has discovered 
land plenty, seemingly virginal and incredible 
beauty, peopled wholesome, friendly, modern-day 
pioneer one the last frontiers civilization. The 
effect him, judge from the affectionate and linger- 
ing descriptions that distant land, that far country, 
has been one resurgent hope, knife-sharp contract 
the despair and darkness left behind him. 


realize this theme, has constructed—the verb 
deliberately chosen—a romance which tells the 
“new” Australians, the Europeans who have been for- 
tunate enough survive and escape from the nihilistic 
negativism their devastated nations and who have 


tern 
non 


124 Sheed Agar 


been allowed migrate Down Under the promise 
that they will serve the government Australia any 
form labor deems necessary for period two 
years, after which time they will free pursue their 
personally chosen destinies. 


One these Carl Zlinter, formerly doctor 
Czechoslovakia but now laborer timber camp 
the forests north Melbourne. law not allowed 
practice medicine unless qualifies with three years 
training under local medical standards, Carl forced 
use his skill during accident the 
tously visiting the camp, and Australia, Jennifer Mor- 
ton who has come out from England having realized 
that home there seemed promise happi- 
ness nor security. From there the reader can take the 
plot its foreseeable end, probably remembering later 
that the pleasure came not from detecting the visibly 
apparent structure the piece but rather from the 
author’s gifted manipulation his literary machinery. 
will have found not art but artifact; not contempla- 
tion, but some low-level and harmless pleasure. 


John Coppinger, 

Speech and Dramatic Arts Department, 
University Maryland, 

College Park, Maryland 


Sheed, F., ed. Book the Saviour 
Sheed Ward. Aug. 28, 1952. 420p. $4.00. 


The Book the Saviour similar plan and treat- 
ment The Mary Book which Sheed Ward pub- 
lished about year ago and may termed its com- 
panion-volume. consists short essays and poems, 
assembled Sheed, the life and teachings 
Christ more than forty contributors. The prose 
selections are well-known Catholic writers recent 
times, such Belloc, Chesterton, Knox, Martindale, 
and Vann. similar time-limit, however, 
signed the poetical contributions, and thus come 
across some the familiar verses Robert Southwell, 
Richard Crashaw, and Cynewulf. 


The eighty-six articles and poems are divided into four 
sections. The first three follow the chronological order: 
The Hidden Life, The Public Ministry, and From Palm 
Sunday Pentecost. The concluding part, entitled 
“To the End devoted mainly topics such 
the Eucharist, the Mystical Body, and the Last Judg 
ment. Each section preceded narrative that 
contains outline the subject-matter with which 
concerned. Scattered throughout the book are ex- 
planations the principal dogmas concerning Christ: 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Redemption, 
which are digests Sheed’s own books, The Map 
Life and Theology and Sanity. There are nine illustra- 
tions depicting scenes from the Gospels. 


There are many excellent studies and poems Christ 
the English language which are not found here. But 
this not surprising since Mr. Sheed made his selec- 
tions (with but two exceptions) from books which his 
firm has published. But the only adverse criticism, 
may call such, that can make. For this book 
contains one handy volume distinguished group 
writers whose reverential attitude toward Christ stands 
marked contrast toward those Christians who will 


Best 


not believe that God became man. distinct 
pleasure read once again Chesterton’s. startling para- 
doxes, Belloc’s brilliant surveys history, Monsignor 
Knox’s stimulating commentaries the Gospels, and 
read for the first time the touching tribute the 
“Mother and Child” the late convert, Sigrid 
Finally, there are some excellent studies our 
character and teaching that are not found the stand- 
ard lives Christ and offer abundant matter for 
tation and spiritual reading. 


Rev. Stephen McKenna, 

The Church the Immaculate 
Conception, 

New York, New York 


Agar, Herbert The Declaration Faith 
Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 1952. 224p. $3.00. 


his latest work Herbert Agar attempts set forth 
statement the faith the West. sees it, any 
such declaration must include the following articles: 
(1) there must limited constitutional government 
which guarantees freedom conscience, (2) there 
natural law which commands this, (3) there 
“natural piety” which demands reverent attitude to- 
ward creation, and (4) “there sanction for these 
‘musts’. They are not relative; they are not temporary; 
they are true.” There has never been time when 
many men the West did not believe these prin- 
ciples. They constitute the real faith the West and 
are its precious heritage. 


Yet the history the West—particularly the 
modern men have turned from their in- 
heritance. For example, Thomas Hobbes his 
athan carried the principles Machiavelli their ex- 
treme and firmly established the omipotent state 
political theory. The French Revolution gave enor- 
mous impetus the dethronement the limited state 
practice. the name patriotism the revolution- 
aries instituted worship the state which spread 
throughout Europe the course the nineteenth 
tury. European nationalism became ever more virulent 
and culminated the tragedies the First and Second 
World Wars. Unless the West unites and establishes 
supra-national government with system checks 
and balances, Agar foresees the end our civilization. 
are escape from fear, from perilously big gov- 
ernment, from Meloch-nationalism, 
the relatively free movement money and goods and 
men. cannot while preserving the monstrous 
fiction that each nation’s ‘interests’ are absolute.” 


The West, the author feels, has much soul-searching 
do. With its nationalism and endless wars, has set 
bad example the Russians who are now preparing 
imitate simply grander scale the total wars 
Europe. Our civilization also responsible con- 
siderable degree for the fundamental doctrines com- 
munism. The Marxian dialectic Agar regards simply 
adaptation the West’s nineteenth century ma- 
terialist view progress. However, not too late 
for make determined effort respect our own 
traditional tenets. cur statesmen display genuine 
Christian sense charity and generosity, may save 
ourselves and possibly also the Russians. Total war 
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with the East even leading military victory, would 
spell the end Western civilization. 


Perhaps five general criticisms can made. (1) The 
Catholic will find more the Western tradition than 
Agar sees. (2) Despite his warnings and criticisms 
Western deficiencies, the author unduly optimistic 
over the agreement modern secularists with the prin- 
ciples the Western faith. (3) While hopefulness 
with respect Russia and the world situation desi- 
rable, Agar times overly sanguine. (4) There are 
frequent examples fuzzy and imprecise exposition and 
thought. (5) One can hardly avoid the impression 
that Mr. Agar would have given the public better 
book had cut his essay about half its present 
length. 

Richard Grigg, 

King’s College, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Payne, Robert Blood Royal 
Prentice-Hall. Sept. 1952. 312p. $3.50. 

Though dipped lush, titillative atmosphere 
charging elephants, sensuous dancing girls and ancient 
Hindustan superstitions, this still indifferent slice 


Oriental lore. 


While the jacket claims background history for all 
the facts, they unfold limp tale treachery and 
derring-do. Real not, either the sons Shah 
Jehan—in whose veins flow the hot blood royal 
kings—nor the Englishman Stephen Taverner possess 
the fire plunge the reader’s emotions into their clash 
over the title empire’s throne. 

Incidentally, whether coincidence keeping with 
some new popular trend, tiger stalking appears 
the current literary rage. Blood Royal the third re- 
cent novel that this reviewer alone has found which 
the sights and sounds and smells jungle hunt pro- 
vided the book’s most dramatic high spots. 


Lois Slade, 
Dubuque, 


* * * 


Runbeck, Margaret Lee Hungry Man Dreams 
Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 11, 1952. 373p. $3.50. 

The story Hungry Man Dreams built the 
theme conflict humanity between the world and 
the The publisher’s coverage 
similarity relative situation the life one the 
author’s friends. Specifically, account the 
life Jubal Our whose extreme benevolence nature 
sought more expansive means dedication the needs 
others. 

Heinrich Auerbach had come America from Ger- 
many before the turn the century settle St. 
Louis where the successful sale Our Beer brought 

him fortune and secured him mental state per- 
manent wonder the munificence his adopted coun- 
try. was loud, lavish disposal his wealth, 
honest, and respected friend and citizen. be- 
lieved Henry Our and infantile devotion the 
America his imagination was encouraged his wife 
Lucile and, later, his son Jubal. Lucile was pastel 
print prayerful, and the zealous reader 
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her Bible. Her free rendition the Apocalypse 12:1-2 
(p. 6-7) exemplifies the limitations the unorthodox 
Christianity that sets the tone the book. her way, 
she was the spiritual complement her husband’s 
frank materialism. Minna, Jubal’s sister, held sub- 
ordinate role family life, she does the story. 


Jubal, rather overdone too enthusiastic author, in- 
herited the best qualities both parents and displayed 
superabundant talent for comedy and music. trip 
Germany acquainted liim with his father’s birthplace 
and introduced him the race with which would 
soon war American. When the USS Sus- 
quehanna was sunk Jubal’s ancestry and his abiliiy 
cajole audience served him well responded 
the condition for survival set the crew the rescuing 
German U-boat: that play the accordion the Cap- 
tain’s birthday dinner. man action, disparaged 
the prayer his mate Milton, southern revivalist, for 
rescue, was slight any show direct intercourse 
between man and God his life, and was 
for Milton’s sake that admitted “Nobody can defeat 
praying man” (p. 66). 


Jubal spent the rest the war ship’s mascot in, the 
author careful suggest, environment culture 
not equalled allied ship, and was mildly 
exposed basic German transcendentalism Lieu- 
tenant Gietzen who was not afraid speak good and 
evil the Deity God contrast Jubal’s strained 
“that Gentleman” (p. 75). 


But Geitzen had given the American something 
ponder and, returning home, Jubal wandered far 
before returning St. Louis, trying find himself. 
The old battle between the flesh and the spirit renewed 
itself met Rose Kramer and lived outwardly 
life with her out pity for her loneli- 
ness. This platonic broke when Jubal suddenly 
rose address crowd discontents New York’s 
Union Square God and the Act Constitution, and 
Rose, sensing the voice Omnipotence Juby’s words, 
faded from his life. Thus freed, Jubal returned St. 
Louis see his mother’s funeral cortege disappear 
down the street. took the old life, aiding the 
now disillusioned Heinrich, for popular anti-German 
sentiment and prohibition had brought failure the 
man and his business. suicide released Jubal 
complete his college education. This over, returned 
New York where was toss between the Jul- 
liard School Music and Union Theological Seminary. 
The latter won and enrolled, taking care conceal 
his religion which had man but not God” 
(p. 160). sheer hypocrisy towed the line 
orthodoxy and was only cagily censored for his air 
blasphemy. 

Field work with the depression poor brought dancer 
Gay Savanne into his life attempted brighten 
otherwise dull Sunday for his charges with volunteer 
theatrical entertainment. Their marriage followed after 
had had his first call church split dissension 
and where had been hoped this man religious 
tenets would hold the factions together. But failure 
ensued and the old battle reappeared Gay, having 
sacrificed her career, found Jubal willing cancel the 
obligations his vocation turn radio comedy. 
the hit the nation, wealth and fame came his way. 
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But the drudgery related the contrivance mirth 
and series personal catastrophes finally opened the 
way for his return preaching, preferred call 
it. the end was “as when hungry man dreameth, 
and behold eateth; but awaketh and his soul 
James, Chap. 29, (p. 273). 


Truth often outdoes fiction but, somehow, the extrava- 
gance the characterization Jubal Our particular, 
Gay Savanne, and other lesser personages strains 
credulity. The author’s efforts picture German fam- 
ily life the early part the century marred 
too conscious emphasis the superiority the Ger- 
manic type. Miss Runbeck has been particular through- 
out champion the nonconformist attitude and her 
“explanation” preceding the opening chapters was 
hardly necessary. she calls upon the noncapi- 
talization the biblical pronoun referring God 
authorize her rejection this courtesy print and 
prove her conviction that God lives man she 
quotes “In him live and move and have our being” 
(Acts the fact that Jubal Our was 
crusading humanitarian who could probably have 
solved all his problems joining the nearest social 
agency, what otherwise represented defies analysis. 


Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 


Winsor, Kathleen The Lovers 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Sept. 10, 1952. 362p. $3.50. 


The author Forever Amber shows her third book 
that her writing following swift course downhill. 
Miss Winsor’s first best seller rose dubious fame 
against historical background colorfully enough por- 
trayed serve flimsy excuse for Amber’s many 
torrid, objectionable passages. 


The Lovers lacks even semblance excuse. con- 
sists three love affairs described novelette form. 
Possibly Miss Winsor had three bad nightmares and 
decided use them framework for new low 
lascivious description. This might explain the incoher- 
ence, stupidity and lurid quality her three plots. 


the first, beautiful adulteress arrives Hell and 
greatly attracted His Satanic Majesty. But her chief 
rival for his attentions her own mother. Both 
these beauties are depicted “impeccable” Victorian 
ladies, properly shocked their own reactions Hell’s 
diversions. 


the second story, Amoret, lovely child bride, has 
beauty, wealth and handsome adoring husband. How- 
ever, she lives most her days dream romance 
with imaginary lover who understands her better. 
This escapism leads final suicide. 


The third story relates the meeting Mexican bar 
American doctor and attractive girl vacation. 
victim t.’s and keeps picturing the youthful 
and kittenish Dulcie great black panther who 
threatens his freedom and seeks overpower him with 
possessive affection. one his worst moments 
throttles both them. 

But why These situations present plenty 
opportunity for Miss Winsor exercise her technique 
shoveling wholesale fashion vulgar expressions, 


SELLERs 


daring descriptions and unwholesome conversations 
which are ordinarily avoided readers and authors 
decent tastes. She seems have only one 
that the most important thing life sexual 
faction. 


That The Lovers could printed with the expectation 
financial profit presents sad commentary the 
reading public. This reviewer suggests that its pub- 
lishers include bottle Air-Wick with each copy. 


Kathleen Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Hopper, Hedda From Under Hat 
Doubleday. Sept. 1952. $3.00. 


When well known gossip and scandalmonger puts 
autobiography between hard covers, there reason 
expect anything more consecutive, important in- 
trinsically interesting than appears the daily sweep- 
ings tittle-tattle. Mrs. Hopper’s narrative her own 
struggles avoid earning less than half grand week 
shot through with pointless anecdotes the infamous 
and near infamous does nothing defeat this lack 
expectation. 


There here fairly adequate revelation hard and 
somewhat unscrupulous woman who has apparently 
attained the rating sage the most inane all the 
ways life now practiced. life, stark 
narrative, unpalatable enough without the added 
mush pseudo-wisdom that sentimentalizes over 
highly-paid prostitutes, maunders justification free 
love and free souls, and speaks out boldly against op- 
pressive wealth and power except when such wealth 
and power are benignly disposed, which case they 
are magnificent. 


From Under Hat earns positive denial com- 
mendation for shoddily reasoned immorality and sheer 


triviality. 
Doris Maguire, 
New York, New York 


s * * 


Marcel, Gabriel Metaphysical Journal 
Regnery. Sept. 15, 1952. 344p. $6.50. 

Certainly, the best point Départ for reading the 
Metaphysical Journal Marcel’s own Preface the 
English edition. Here explains his disagreement 
with the judgment Jean Hyppolite that the Journal 
represents the seed from which all his later work 
developed. thought has never proceeded this 
way.” fact, Marcel now seems the opinion 
that systematic exposition his thought would, 
itself, unfaithfulness it, “an intellectual trea- 
son”, much the mode exposition would not 
correspond with the true nature the thought. 
goes declare that the metaphysical meditations 
the Journal could aptly designated ap- 
proaches” being, term invented for the Gifford 
Lectures 1949 and 1950 (Volume Reflection and 
Mystery; Volume II, Faith and Reality). 


“Concrete approaches” excludes the establishing 
one’s thought “on fundamental certainty that could 
serve point departure either for deduction 
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the Spinozist type, for dialectic like that Fichte 
Hegel the same holds true for pure empiricism 
pure empiricism excludes any idea direction; 
under pain giving the lie its definition, can only 
drift”. Marcel, seems, freely admits the Thomistic 
Principle Contradiction and the Self Evident Truths, 
but only the logical order. has 
taken the central theme the Journal and all his 
thought “the impossibility thinking being ob- 
ject”. “Concrete approaches” therefore, imply pre- 
sentment ‘forefeeling’ something regarding which 
can say: ‘This reality’.” 

Language itself becomes obstacle expressing ex- 
perience this type simply because inadequate. 
Somehow, reading Marcel, one feels that the seman- 
ticist him inclined run away with the meta- 
physician. And yet, when Marcel begins one his 
discussions word has used, “bar- 
mere tour paroles. Rather thinking accord 
with Heidegger’s formula that “language the domicile 
(Das Haus) being”. 

The Journal includes Marcel’s thoughts from the first 
entry made New Year’s Day 1914, the entry made 
May 24, 1923. The Appendix contains article 
him “Existence and Objectivity”, addendum 
purporting “disentangle several the fundamental 
themes the Metapsysical Journal”. themes 
are legion. treats the article the difficulties 
encountered both the Idealists and the Skeptics 
when dealing with existence, (“the immediate the 
very reverse the principle intelligibility”). the 
Journal itself, grace, faith, prayer, the saint, Idealism, 
hallucinations, sense perception, Essais, 
intelligibility not function the forms, the 
forms are function intelligibility .”), death and 
consciousness and Materialism, come for discussion, 
some them length, but all modo Marcelliano. 


This collection many disparate yet frequently inter- 
related metaphysical meditations makes formidable 
reading. fact, the translator, Bernard Wall, deserves 
deal praise for his excellent rendition what 
must have been very trying task. Obviously, the 
Metaphysical Journal least physically necessary for 
anyone who would try solve the intricate thinking 
Gabriel Marcel, who, incidentally, has repudiated once 
and for all the title “Christian existentialist”. 

Victor Yanitelli, Ph.D., 

Department Romance Languages 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 


= * * 


Graham, George Morality American Politics 
Random House. Aug. 25, 1952. 337p. $3.50. 


Professor Graham, apparently not Catholic, has writ- 
ten book whose moral tone bound please many 
Catholic readers. The reviewer particularly likes the 
tepeated statement that morality matter reason. 
The author implicitly rejects any sentimentalist ap- 
ethics any notion that moral customs may 
tightly vary times change. 

The book itself comprehensive but general survey 
the federal government from the viewpoint in- 
tegrity and efficiency. State and local governments are 
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not neglected, but the emphasis upon Washington. 
spite the consistent moral tone, there nothing 
preachiness broad ethical generalizations. the 
contrary, the analysis specific, often detailed. 
shows the effect the author’s general experience and 
his work with the Douglas “ethics subcommittee”. 


Summary such rich book difficult. may 
useful note few the striking insights. Thus, the 
author hits hard and frequently the disproportion be- 
tween urban and rural representation state legisla- 
tures. considers this partial cause centraliza- 
tion power Washington, since unsolved urban 
problems are handled default the federal govern- 
ment (p. 103). 


Another piece insight concerns the lack unity 
federal departments. There often trained expert 
co-ordinate and interpret the views bureau heads 
the untrained and politically appointed cabinet of- 
ficer who heads the department (pp. 179-184). Again, 
the “span control” the President too great. 
has immediate supervision too many persons and 
hence spread thin instead exercising responsible 
leadership (pp. The Hoover Commission 
was good detail but lacked imagination (pp. 187, 
250). 

Regulatory commissions soon cease regulate. They 
become judicial bodies between powerful industries and 
the poorly represented public (p. 195). There are five 
major sources corruption within government (pp. 
205-234), with venality not the most important. Much 
blame must attached pressure groups and the 
ideal that economic life amoral. Congress bogged 
down detail and not living the high function 
entrusted our Constitution. Reform needed 
all levels. Not the least change attitude, which 
will lead sound natural leaders into party politics. Our 
present bias against politics naturally leads inferior 
leaders, particularly the precinct level. 


Some readers will take exception one thread which 
runs lightly through this otherwise excellent book. 
While the author willing make public officials list 
their financial assets annually, seems blind the 
problem their moral assets. Specifically, assails 
the federal loyalty program and “McCarthyism” (pp. 
280, 289). Surely Communist associations are just 
dangerous five-percenters. spite this lapse, this 
book highly recommended for serious readers. 
timely well, view campaign issues. 


Rev. John Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, 


* * * 


Welch, Robert W., Jr. May God Forgive 
Regnery. Aug. 11, 1952. 134p. $1.50. 


This book that grew out attempt explain 
return mail the historical background the dis- 
missal General MacArthur. Its author began 
write his reply July 1951, and some thirty days 
and thirty-seven typewritten pages later, emerged 
with his answer. Requests from friends for other copies 
led him mimeograph few hundred duplicates. 
interest mounted the letter, formal publication be- 
came practical necessity. Conscious the fragmen- 
tary nature his work, the writer penned postscript 


his original effort, added suggested reading list, 
spare page two notes and index, thus produc- 
ing the tidy little tour force now offers the 
general public. 


source regret, however, that such conscientious 
patriotism cannot rewarded with favorable recom- 
mendation from this reviewer. Obviously Mr. Welch 
able and sincere young man. has taken the 
trouble correlate great many facts—perhaps too 
many—considering the physical limits his book. 
any case, this not “the most comprehensive and ob- 
jective treatment the complex situation the Far 
East that have yet read”, (to borrow reverse from 
quote General Wedemeyer lauding the book), even 
one allows full force and effect the qualifying ad- 
verb. Moreover, misleading describe the book. 
For example, the crowded and hectic Far East 
1920-45 cannot adequately disposed scant 
eight pages. There much that left unsaid. Noth- 
ing said the fact that since 1912, China has wal- 
lowed the throes revolution thereby creating the 
conditions that made not only probable but also pos- 
sible for the Communists capture the machinery 
government. Nothing said the fact that long be- 
fore Messrs. Roosevelt, Marshall and Acheson came 
power, the Communists had begun bore from within 
and thanks part the inept understanding most 
diplomats the nature and scope their aims, they 
were fair way dominating the intellectual life 
the country. Nothing said the fact either that 
prior the present moment our history the Ameri- 
can people had not learned think terms global 
warfare, or, correlate two separate yet interrelated 
war, or, allocate American resources both military 
and industrial any and every quarter the world 
one and the same time. one will deny that mis- 
takes have been made and that contemporary statesmen 
are not without considerable blame for the debacle 
which the United States and/or the United Nations 
finds itself. But were these blunders any more egregi- 
ous than those made the leaders the post-war 
world 1919? The Allied and Associated statesmen 
that day did not seem able either wage two 
separate yet interrelated wars, the success the 
Russian revolution amply demonstrates. 


far the author’s most damaging omission, however, 
his failure get the root the matter, for which, 
indeed, peoples and governments have good reason 
ask God’s forgiveness. For not enough apportion 
blame the parties guilty the alleged treason 
stupidity charging them with having Communist 
leanings worse. That much too facile method 
for eliminating trouble, and, the hands lesser men, 
smacks the smear tactic. Mr. Welch misses the op- 
portunity make truly notable contribution not 
pointing out how completely the politicians failed 
comprehend the mind the enemy, indeed they ever 
knew how about it. Moreover, might have 
indicated that such comprehension grows not much 
from familiarity with the great game politics, 
follows from acquaintanceship with philosophy and 
adherence with the principles the moral law. 


Perhaps this ask too much Mr. Welch. 
Hence 


honest enough admit his limitations. 
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should not resent this reviewer’s taking issue with the 
gratuitous juncture (p. 108-9) that “the myth” that 
Tito has ever really broken with Stalin just ridicu- 
lous the myth that Mao Tse-tung agrarian re- 
former. Either this conclusion example badly 
muddled thinking classic illustration the 
improper use the half-truth. any event, does 
Mr. Welch credit. Nor good defense say 
that while there may proof for making such 
assertion, nevertheless the writer entitled express 
his opinion thereon long labels matter 
opinion. What Mr. Welch seems forget that 
author also has the obligation not confuse the public 
arguing for the acceptance his case solely the 
strength his own unsubstantiated opinion. 


There are other lapses which the reader may note 
passing. Enough has been written, however, indicate 
that despite the best intentions this book cannot an- 
swer that purpose for which was hopetully begun— 
explain the historical background leading the 
dismissal General MacArthur. Concise is, granted; 
but definitive comprehensive not. 


Harry Kirwin, Ph.D., 
Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Overstreet, The Great 
Norton. Aug. 11, 1952. 332p. $3.50. 


Roast beef, freshly cooked, succulent 
cughly enjoyed the entire family. Roast beef hash 
does not make quite the same impression. might 
expressed the relationship this book The Great 
prise with its predecessor The Mature Mind. The 
earlier work Overstreet was the surprise pos- 
sessor best-seller honors for many months. The 
newer volume will probably rise high these same 
popularity lists because the established reputation 
its author. However, content material The Great 
Enterprise rehash viewpoints previously 
pressed. 


One cannot either condemn approve, without quali- 
fication, Mr. Overstreet’s suggestions for improving the 
functioning the human ego. Experience and simple 
judgment will readily prove the veracity Mr. Over- 
street’s thesis the effect social environment upon 
man’s mental growth. quite true that man’s 
mental picture himself often very dissimilar from 
the real personality which possesses, and such errors 
self-evaluation can proceed from an_ 
tendency toward introversion extraversion, his edu- 
cation, position life, family stability, racial charac- 
teristics, and sectional biases. Like the chaff growing 
the wheat-field, these influences must removed 
before healthy maturing the m‘nd can take place. 
expressing such ills which can confront the mind 
seeking relate itself the world, the author clear 
and urbane. 


Yet Mr. Overstreet continuously demonstrates con- 
sistent fault holding ready-made explanations for, 
and cut-and-dried definitions such topics religion, 
scientific development, dogmatic thinking, adolescent 
attitudes, and even God Himself. This use personal 
semantics leads oversimplification many problems, 
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and hence unrealistic conclusions solutions. 
very easy equate dogmatic thinking with unreason- 
ableness and then suggest the removal unreasonable 
modes conduct the application common sense. 
Yet dogmatic thinking not what Mr. Overstreet 
would have believe be. belief the multi- 
plication table sublime truth dogmatic thinking 
and not unreasonable the least. 

The latter portion the book the weaker section. 
The author endeavors show how the mature mind, 
freed its biases, can meet such current problems 
communism, totalitarian thinking, and anti-democratic 
processes such loyalty oaths, senate investigations 
and the like. Mr. Overstreet commits the already- 
mentioned fault defining these subjects his own 
terms, and expressing the solution some problems 
the vaguest ways. offer “fellowship” solu- 
tion generalize the widest scale possible. 


would appear that the mature mind could well de- 
velop without this time-waster. 
Rev. Thomas Cunningham, Ph.D., 
Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, New Jersey 


Daviot, Gordon The Privateer 
Macmillan. Aug. 19, 1952. 279p. $3.50. 

“Revisionism” much the practice the writing 
historical novels the writing history. Many 
subject can made palatable even mildly interest- 
ing only challenge accepted view the past. 


The Privateer, the late Gordon Daviot has attempted 
salvage the reputation Henry Morgan the Span- 
ish Main from the destructive barnacles “piracy” and 
“buccaneering” that have encrusted it. While there 
doubt that Miss Daviot had done some research into 
the material available, there little doubt that she did 
whitewash job the simple means inventing mo- 
tives, dialogue, etcetera, which render 
misdeeds misunderstood attribute them others. 


The career Morgan from bondsman Lieutenant- 
Governor Jamaica, through raid after raid the 
Spanish fortalices, followed closely, but not breath- 
lessly enough make this necessary fare for the adven- 
ture lover. While not required reading for any group, 
The Privateer contains nothing make objectionable 
any group. One thought raised random, how- 
ever, that the tone references the hypocrisy 
the Spanish indicates that little revisionism contra 
the English school Western 
might order. 

Clinton Maguire, 

New York, New York 


Barrett, Boyd Life Begins with Love 
Bruce. Aug. 1952. 114p. $2.50. 

The keynote Boyd Barrett’s first book, after his recon- 
ciliation with the Church, was appeal for charity 
toward unfortunate class men whom called 
“Shepherds the Mist”. The present work one 
sense its sequel, for concerned with the same 
theme, charity, not toward particular group but to- 
ward everybody. 
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Its title was suggested St. John’s words: “We have 
passed from death life because love the 
fourteen chapters defines the meaning charity 
toward others, its necessity, and its qualities, such 
humility, fidelity, tolerance, thoughtfulness, 
fulness. points Sts. Peter and Paul “exem- 
plars” this virtue. While his main concern with 
charity toward the individuals with whom come 
contact, also shows why and how should 
practice this virtue toward people general. closes 
with explanation his four rules for charity: “Keep 
your promises; keep your temper; keep your mouth 
shut; keep your heart warm.” 


The love for others which the author recommends 
not that the “Do-gooders” those whose chari- 
table deeds are inspired purely humanitarian ideals. 
His based the sound principle that love our 
neighbor but another way proving our love for 
God. This supernatural viewpoint evident from the 
numerous references the New Testament and 
such recognized masterpiece Christian spirituality 
the “Imitation Christ”. 


the other hand has not written dogmatic 
treatise nor explained this virtue done the 
conventional books ascetical theology. gives 
popular presentation this subject. His chapters, 
paragraphs, and sentences are short and the point. 
His style clear, brisk, and lively. illustrates his 
principles numerous examples and applies them 
the circumstances everyday life. emphasizes one 
point that worthy note. Since all sins are basically 
nothing else but excessive morbid love self the 
practice charity will help overcome sin 
thinking more others than ourselves. 


can recommend this book for everyone without any 
reservations. The author does not pretend that charity 
toward others easy virtue, but neither does 
admit that impossible one. shows how 
under the influence divine grace Sts. Peter and Paul 
overcame their many faults against charity and reminds 
that can the same only give God 
chance. 

Rev. Stephen McKenna, 

The Church the Immaculate 

Conception, 
New York, New York 


Morris, Jane Kester Julie 


McGraw. Aug. 19, 1952. 287p. $3.50. 

This not great book, nor even important book, 
but well planned and neatly plotted novel 
woman whose life took her from comfortable, narrow 
household Victorian England poverty, drudgery 
and personal fulfillment New York and Chicago. 
Julie Corper, half French, half Dutch, demure for all 
her gypsy appearance, persisted over-riding her 
father’s disapproval the young unconventional and 
penniless Irishman who hoped playwright, until 
her lover left for the rawer, less crowded theaters 
New York. Her attention shifting Leon Dekker, 
handsome and romantic army officer fresh 
East Indian service, she married him. Leon settled 
down foreman her father’s tobacco factory until 
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injustices the employees forced him pull out and, 
like Philip McManus, seek livelihood America. 
Thither Julie followed him company with Aunt 
Anna who had modern ideas. There her children were 
born and there Leon plunged into the struggle for 
unions and eight-hour day. Managing soup kitchens, 
aiding the dispossessed, nursing the sick, took any 
slack that might have remained from rearing her family 
and from stiffening Philip’s morale the point his 
writing important play. After the family moved 
Chicago, her girlhood “best friend” joined them with 
her family, and romance bloomed anew for the younger 
generation. was Chicago, too, that Leon was 
killed policeman’s bullet during the Haymarket 
riots. 


Perhaps the best feature the book are the little scenes 
which show bounteous English family dinners, the soup 
kitchen and its desperate patrons New York, and the 
hospitalization Julie’s eldest daughter. few minor 
anachronisms jar; occasional incidents have been used 
too often previous novelists; characters, both major 
and minor, are not completely integrated. And though 
principal historical and social events are properly asso- 
ciated, tone and atmosphere seem much closer the 
first and second decade this century than the 
thirty years, 1860-1890. 

Helen Butler, Ph.D., 

Department Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Schechtman, Joseph 
The Arab Refugee Problem 
Philosophical Library. 1952. 137p. $3.00. 


The author this treatise writes the plight the 
displaced Arabs from the point view the Israeli 
government. Indeed, the impression obtained from 
reading this book that the fault lies almost exclu- 
sively with the Arab community. Emphasis placed 
the fact that the Arabs Palestine abandoned their 
homes with the creation the state Israeli and re- 
fused accept the political existence Jewish com- 
munity their former homeland, even though the new 
government went some pains reassure them that 
their fears were groundless. Thus, the United Nations 
was confronted with refugee problem need not 
have incurred the native population had been con- 
tent stay where belonged. Few will deny that the 
Jewish leaders have caused concerned about their 
relations with their Arab neighbors. Dr. Schechtman, 
recognized authority demographic problems, pre- 
sents their case admirably. The writing clear, the 
argument cogent despite poor format which lumps 
together maps, exhibits and narrative somewhat 
confusing mass. The average reader would appreciate 
table organization cataloging all the many and over- 
lapping boards, commissions, etc., which enter into the 
skein the story from time time, whose several and 
joint responsibility was attempt solve this 
cult question. The reader should bear mind espe- 
cially that this not the last word the subject. The 
Arabs must also have their day court. view 
the recent legislative enactments initiated the Knes- 
set (Parliament), relative the citizenship status 


Best 


those who mean dwell the state Israeli that day 
cannot come too soon. 
Harry Kirwin, Ph.D., 
Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


* 


Scallan, B., ed. God Demands Reparation 
Frederick. 1952. 213p. $3.00. 

Father Emeric Scallan, editing this volume, gives 
genuinely interesting and eminently readable life- 
story the saintly layman Leo Dupont. 


Dupont was born the Island Martinique the 
French West Indies 1797 and died his eightieth 
year France Tours. His father and mother were 
uncommonly devout and unusually wealthy. was 
the firstborn two boys. (Theobald died his twen- 
ties.) Mrs. Dupont was widowed when Leo was boy. 
was sent the United States for his elementary 
education and then Paris take law. Two days 
after receiving his degree find him visiting Sainte 
Sulpice seek guidance his vocation. battered 
thumb, the result childhood accident, seems 
have been sufficient grounds for good Sulpician 
have dissuaded him from the priesthood. 


Returning his native Martinique bolstered 
enviable family reputation, the affluent heritage his 
father and forthright Catholic character, was ap- 
pointed royal councilor court. Some time later 
married Caroline Audifreddi, worthy lady Mar- 
tinique family. God sent the couple baby-girl, Hen- 
riette, but soon after called Caroline Himself. Leo 
was now alone the world—with his baby girl and his 
mother. They set out for France raise the child and 
settled the city Tours. (Henriette incidentally 
died her beautiful fifteenth year.) 


Although Leo Dupont was lawyer profession—he 
seldom practiced and gave little time law. Money 
abounded and Leo had not work for it. the 
hand, was smitten ever more and more love 
for God and love for his neighbors. gave Then his 
life. fascinating watch God take over the soul 
Leo Dupont Father Scallan tells it. 


was about now that quiet providentially Leo Dupont 
came know the Discalced Carmelite Nun Sister Mary 
St. Peter the Holy Family. She was true mystic 
and the confidant Our Lord the propagation the 
devotion the Holy Face and Reparation. erected 
copy the True Image his private chapel. Here 
prayed night and day. first people came—then 
crowds—and there was much talk for years cures 
and miracles. Three Archbishops governed the See 
St. Martin during Leo’s lifetime there—but was re- 
served for the fourth, Archbishop Colet, take the 
cause, present the Holy See and receive Pontifical 
Sanction for the devotion the Holy Face. This came 
only hours before Dupont died. His mission life 
had been successful. breathed his last with smile. 
was buried glory. 


priest, religious, devout layman can take 
this book—despite its formidable and ill-advised title— 
and not feel better spiritually for having perused it. 
There message distinct for our times. 
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literary criticism must leveled—let this: 
reads strangely hear Parisian jockey using the lingo 
the stable-boy Martinique—and discover hack- 
driver Paris and again woman vegetable vendor 
Tours—guilty Irishisms. But Father Scallan 
zealous pastor and busy publisher who pushes his pen 
like comptometer. writes merely point lesson 
and attaining that—naught really matters. Well done. 


Meighan, C.SS.R., 
New York, New York 
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Roark, Rainbow the Royals, 27. Apr. 15, 
1952. 

Roberts, Lydia Bailey, 86. July 1952. IIb 

Robinson, The 118. Sept. 1952. 

The Great Snow, Apr. 1952. 

The Beckoning Door, 63. June 1952. 


Seton, Foxfire, 25. Apr. 15, 1952. Ila 
The Derby, Apr. 15, 1952. 


The Eleventh Hour, 103. Aug. 1952. 


Stevenson, Great Short Stories Robert Louis 
Stevenson, 86. July 1952. 

Stinetorf, White Witch Doctor, 26. Apr. 15, 
1952. Ila 

Street, Tap Roots, Apr. 1952. 

Tebbel, The Conqueror, 63. June 

Toynbee, Greek Historical Thought, 64. June 
1952. Ila 

Wassermann, Modern Political Philosophies and 
What They Mean, 85. July 

Angel with Spurs, Apr. 1952. 


Magnus the Magnificient, 94. July 15, 

Williams, Immortal Poems the English Litera- 
ture, 86. July 1952. 

The Disappearance, Apr. 15, 1952. 


Yerby, Castle, 26. Apr. 15, 1952. 
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